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Mobilization of Student Thinking 


W. V. O'CONNELL 


k- — 


A careful reading of this issue of Tue Forensic will indicate the 
rapid erystallization of plans to make the Minneapolis convention 
one of the most important meetings ever to be held in the history of 
Pi Kappa Delta. The National Council challenges every coach and 
every eligible student to put forth every possible effort to be in at- 
tendance. Gathering together in a war time period for the mobiliza- 
tion of student thinking is very much worth-while. 

From my correspondence | know that the Minneapolis committees 
are working very hard to make our stay in the city profitable as well 
as entertaining. Every member of the National Council is putting 
forth every effort through their committees to see that our physical 
setup is complete in every detail. Personally, 1 deem myself very 
fortunate in having at my disposal such a cooperative group of com- 
mittees. 

Plans for our final banquet with Governor Stassen of Minnesota 
as guest speaker are nearing completion. The host province promises 
a very lovely social evening. Our student council members tell me 
that ‘‘stunt night’’ will be the usual howling success. Secretary 
Finley’s survey indicates a large attendance from all parts of the 
country. As usual our week’s program will open with a religious 
service held on Easter Sunday evening. Throughout the week a bal- 
anced program has been carefully planned. This program appearing 
in this issue reflects equal emphasis on all phases of our convention 
proceedings. Only two things remain to make our convention a great 
success; your attendance, and your cooperation, both of which I 
know will be much in evidence at Minneapolis. 


*  F 
President O’Connell recently received the following letters: 


OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
Washington, D. C. 


Your very kind and patriotic letter dated January 19, 1942, offer- 
ing the resources of your entire membership for use in any way 
deemed advisable in building civilian morale has been received. You 
may be assured that the letter was deeply appreciated. 





renee 
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Each State has organized a State Defense Council entrusted with 
the program of organizing the citizens of the State for their own, 
their family, and their neighbors’ protection. These State Councils 
operate under the technical and general guidance of the National 
Office of Civilian Defense. The State offices in turn reach the needs 
of the various communities through local defense councils. The pro- 
gram in the State and local communities is fundamentally a volun- 
| teer program, depending upon the desire of the people themselves 
} 


to perform vital and patriotic services. 

Therefore, it would appear that the services of your individual 
membership would be of great value in the State and local volunteer 
set-ups for the building of morale and the presentation of the pro- 
gram to the people themselves. Their services as individuals would 
be greatly appreciated in the State and local volunteer offices. 

I am referring your letter to the Speakers’ Bureau in this office. 
I am sure that if the need arises for the use of your splendid organiza- 
tion as a unit that they will call upon your services. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORRINGTON GILL, 
Deputy Director 
In Charge of Operations 


Federal Security Agency 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, WASH. 


Your letter to Dr. Studebaker of January 19 is most weleome. We 
have very definite plans under way in which Pi Kappa Delta could 
play a very significant role. 

As a holder of the key from the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and a participant in two National Conferences, | am quite 
familiar with the excellent facilities of Pi Kappa Delta. 

Rather than try to work out some cooperative plans by mail, would 
it be possible for Pi Kappa Delta to have a representative meet with 
me here in Washington in the near future? 

I am enclosing some materials which will outline in some detail 
the plans which are developing in colleges and universities. 

Cordially yours, 
CHESTER S. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Edueation 
Re: Civilian Morale Service. 
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So You’re Going to Invite the 
Convention! 


FORREST H. ROSE 


Missouri Tota, Southeast State Teachers College 
onan fica 


For the past fourteen years I have sat in our National Conventions 
and listened to members of the society invite the next convention to 
various cities. From the experience of nine years on the National 
Council, I have felt for some time that it would be desirable to lay 
out, in THE Forensic, the minimum essentials required by our Na- 
tional Convention for the guidance of those who may, in the future, 
invite the Convention. May I make it plain at the outset that I am 
not being critical of the invitations that have been made or that will 
be made. The plain fact is that where difficulties have occurred, 
those difficulties were not of the heart, but came about because the 
individuals inviting the convention did not know what the conven- 
tion would need. In some eases, too, local Chamber of Commerce offi- 
cials collect their salaries by being optimistic! So, if you’re going 
to invite the 1944 convention, here are some things you should come 
to Minneapolis prepared to inform us about. And when I say ‘‘in- 
form’’, I mean just that. 


The Hotel Situation 


The best arrangement is to house the whole convention in one hotel. 
If this is impossible, the fewer hotels the better; and the hotels should 
be as close together as it is possible to get them. You should know 
exactly how many guests from our convention the hotel or hotels will 
take. It does no good to tell us that the Hotel DeRitz has 1000 guest 
rooms when, upon investigation, we find that the Hotel DeRitz will 
let us use only enough rooms to house 250 people. What we want to 
know is, Will the hotel actually agree to take 250 people, 500 people, 
or 800 people? If the Hotel DeRitz agrees to take only 500 people, 
exactly how will the rest of our group be accommodated ? 

Next, how far from the prospective contest rooms are the hotels? 
Unless the distance can be walked, there is a transportation problem. 

What are the hotel rates, single, double, three in a room, four in a 
room, bath or not, double or single beds, ete., agreed to by the hotel? 

Will the hotel give us five or six rooms for the contest and other 
committees? Gratis? 






The source of the Mississippi in Itasca 
State Park, Minnesota. 





Hotel Radisson, headquarters for the 
Fourteenth National Convention, 
Minneapolis, April 6-10. 





Miller Vocational High School. 
The contests will be held in this building. 
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Does the hotel have a ball room capable of seating 700-800 at a 
banquet? Will the ball room be available for holding business meet- 
ings? 

Are there, close to the hotels, sufficient facilities for meals, car 
storage? 

Is there sufficient lobby space for registration desks, contest post- 
ings. and just general milling around? 


Contest Facilities 


Again the best arrangement, almost the only possible arrangement, 
is to house the contests in one building or in buildings close together. 
We need approximately 80-90 rooms. Our largest convention, at 
Topeka, used 88 rooms for contests. Again it does no good to tell us 
that the high school has 100 rooms in it if 15 rooms are offices and 20 
others are filled with equipment making debating impossible. What 
we want to know is, How many rooms are actually usable for con- 
tests? 

Next, can we have those rooms for the entire week, for three days, 
for two days? If we can have them for the whole week, excellent. If 
we can have them for only two days, can we have them from, say, 
three o’clock on for the other days? The layout of the whole con- 
vention program depends upon when the contest rooms are available. 

If we can have the school’ buildings for only two days and then, 
during the rest of the week, from three o’clock on, what other contest 
rooms are available for oratory and extemp contests during the morn- 
ing and early afternoon? We need about 25 rooms for these contests. 


Legislative Assembly 


What facilities are available for holding the legislative assembly ? 
Here we need, for purely assembly meetings, a room equipped with 
desks and chairs if possible. A capitol building is, of course, the 
ideal arrangement. Since such facilities are impossible in most cities, 
what do you have that comes nearest to that arrangement ? 

In addition to the room for the assembly sessions, what facilities 
are there for committee meetings, caucuses? 

Will your facilities necessitate a unicameral assembly or will they 
permit a bicameral body? 


Banquet Room 


In case the hotel does not have the facilities for handling a banquet 
as large as ours, what other facilities are available in your city for 
such banquets? 





ERE e es 
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Innovation In the Impromptu Contest 


ROBERT D. CLARK 


Stockton. Junior College, Stockton, California 


ee 


Many teachers of speech object to the impromptu contest on the 
basis that it encourages glibness, and they offer as evidence the fact 
that students frequently boast of their increasing ability to ‘*blow”’ 
for five minutes on any given topic. They rightly question the 
value of a contest which seems to put a premium on mere flueney. 

Nonetheless, the fact remains that outside the classroom occasions 
for impromptu speaking do arise. Business men are called upon, 
Without warning, to express their opinions on a given topic; profes- 
sional people are subjected to the sudden whims of the chairman, 
and they must respond. However, in the great majority of such 
cases people are asked to discuss topics upon which they are in- 
formed. They are able to draw upon their personal experiences and 
observations. And although they may have given no previous thought 
to the organization of materials on the topie as phrased by the chair- 
man, they are, in a larger sense, prepared to speak, and have been 
preparing as long as they have been especially interested in the sub- 
ject. 

The real problem for them is not one of having something signifi- 
cant to say, but rather one of selecting and organizing, on short 
notice, the materials which they have already mastered. With many 
persons this is a serious problem; it is a situation which makes them 
confused and embarrassed; hence it is that many adult classes in 
speech insist on practice in impromptu speaking. 

In the rapid selection and organization of familiar materials for 
oral presentation the intercollegiate contest in impromptu speaking 
ean offer valuable training. And if the students are given an oppor- 
tunity to talk about topics on which they are informed, the tendency 
to ‘‘blow’’ and to speak irrelevantly will be greatly reduced. The 
question is how to select a topic which is significant, which is suitable 
for the contest, and which at the same time is familiar to all of the 
participants. In trying to meet these problems the type impromptu 
contest hereafter described was introduced at the Pacific Coast Pro- 
vince meet in the spring of 1941. 


Choosing the Subject 


The directors realized that no one subject would be satisfactory for 
the many contestants, that on no one subject would even the majority 
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of the participants be at all prepared to speak impromptu. Hence, 
it was decided to use many subjects, that is many fields of subject 
matter, to allow the student to choose the general field which inter- 
ested him, and then draw from it specifie topies. Some of the gen- 
eral fields or subjects suggested were: 


Advertising Interior decorating 
Agriculture Life insurance 
Banking Photography 
Crime Religion 


Altogether, about fifty such general subjects were listed in the 
rules and sent out to the participating schools. Each student was re- 
quired to give advance notice of the general subject which interested 
him. 


Selecting the Topics 


In order to secure specific topies for the students to discuss, the 
general subjects were submitted to college teachers with the request 
that they draw up a half dozen topies on the subject given them. 


Administration of the Contest 


For each round only one topic was listed for each general subject. 
The judge, in addition to his ballot, was supplied with a hectographed 
copy of all the general subjects and the respective topics. His sheet 
of fifty subjects looked something like this: 


Advertising: What contribution has advertising made to 
the standard of living? 

Aviation: What is the future for C. P. T. students? 

Crime: Is crime a reflection of the community, or an ex- 
pression of innate, inherited tendencies ? 

Movies: What, in your thinking, are the essential factors 
in a ‘‘good’’ movie? 

Prison Administration and Reform: Should the county jail 
be abolished ? 

Salesmanship: To what extent do you believe the salesman 
should consider that ‘‘the customer is always right ?’’ 


On this paper the judge was instructed to ‘‘Consult your ballot to 
determine the general field which each speaker has chosen; then read 
to him the topic listed under that general subject.’’ 

On the judge’s ballot were listed the numbers of the speakers and 
their general subjects. For example: 
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Speaker’s No. Subject Rank 
530 Agriculture 
559 Polities - 
508 Aviation 
041 Juvenile Delinquency 
8d Religion 
583 Crime 


Each speaker was given two minutes to think about his topie and 
then four minutes to present his ideas. In order to prevent knowl- 
edge of the topics from circulating from one section to another, each 
speaker, after he had spoken, was required to remain in the room until 
his section was done. 

Everyone participated in two preliminary rounds, so it was neeces- 
sary to have two full lists of topics representing all of the general 
subjects. However, for the semifinal and final rounds, with many 
contestants eliminated, the list of general subjects was shortened and 
fewer topics had to be prepared for the judges and participants. 

The contest, as administered in the Pacific Province tournament, 
required considerable clerical work, and therefore was no little hard- 
ship for the chairman in charge. It could, however, be simplified in 
two ways. First, topics might be prepared and duplicated in ad- 
vance for all four or five rounds without regard to the general sub- 
jects which might be eliminated. Second, rather than listing on the 
ballots the subjects for the speakers, the director might instruct the 
judges to ask each speaker for his general subject. The judge could 
then read the specifie topie. 

The reaction to the contest was both favorable and unfavorable. 
The majority of criticisms were related to problems of administra- 
tion which ordinarily arise the first time a new contest form is at- 
tempted. Sufficient enthusiasm for the contest was expressed to war- 
rant its repetition. 





Convention Attendance and Participation 

The preliminary survey of convention attendance and participa- 
tion made early in February gave the following results up to Feb- 
ruary 25: 

Number of chapters saying they would be there 84; number of 
those who were doubtful 6; number that said they couldn’t come 21; 
number still to hear from 52; number of delegates indicated 469. 

Entries: Men’s Debate 72; Women’s Debate 51; Men’s Oratory 
50; Women’s Oratory 44; Men’s Extempore Speaking 60; Women’s 
Extempore Speaking 47; Student Assembly 36; number of stunt 
night programs under preparation 11. 
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Liberty That Enslaves 


This oration won at the last National. 
By EUGENE WORRELL 
Wake Forest, North Carolina Beta. 


* 


Being reared a southerner and particularly a Virginian, I have 
from childhood been taught that the main function of my government 
is to give me political liberty. How well I remember the motto 
which hung on the wall in front of my desk in high school civies 
class—'‘ Life without liberty is not worth living.’’ 

To me and to my classmates the word ‘‘liberty’’ in that declaration 
bore absolutely no other connotation than political liberty. I was 
not told, and I was much too young to 
conclude that man cannot attain happi- 
ness through mere political liberty 
alone, for first in every man’s life comes 
bread, and then liberty, if you please. 
‘*For what does it profit a man if he 
gaineth liberty but starves to death.’’ 

Our forefathers in forming our con- 
stitution made no provisions guarantee- 
ing men three square meals each day. 
Neither did they deelare every man’s 
right to a job, or a fair wage if he had 
a job. There was no necessity then for 
the founders of our government to pro- 

vide for the bread line. Their concern 
was to construct a government which 

would guarantee forever the personal 
political rights of the individual. 
If a man were hungry, he moved west 

and enjoyed nature’s abundance; if ill 
clothed, he slunk into the woods with his 
musket and returned with a doe skin. Man was the lord of his castle, 
and he had a eastle. He was the freehold farmer, who Jefferson 
called ‘‘the chosen man of God.’’ Ilis bread was the sweat of his 
brow ; his clothes, the skins of animals; his wine the waters of spark- 
ling woodland springs; his government, the conventions of nature. 
It was this free man who gave to America the institutions of politi- 





BRUGENE WORRELL 
North Carolina Beta 


cal democracy. 
3ut now the frontier is gone. Where once lay vast expanses of 
unexplored prairie now stand towns and complex governments. From 
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a nation of rural homesteads and picturesque hamlets, America has 
become a nation of cities which, as Jefferson prophesied, ‘‘add just 
so much to the support of pure government as sores do to the strength 
of the human body.’’ We have grown into the most powerful indus- 
trial nation of the world. 

And still our government remains essentially the same as our fore- 
fathers drafted it. Every thing has made its adjustment to the times 
except democracy, and now government must make its adjustment. 
The time has come when we must diseard certain of our antiquated 
political and economic ideals, relics of days gone forever, and substi- 
tute in their places more realistic, progressive ideas. We must rele- 
gate to the horse and buggy day of the freehold farmer and unex- 
plored west, our rugged individualism, and realize that no matter 
how steeped in liberty this country of ours may be, no man has the 
right to enjoy luxurious living with money gained by exploitation of 
his fellow men. That wretched mass of people who have become eco- 
nomically enslaved must be protected. 

Liberty, after all, is a relative matter. It can as well be restrained 
by the power of particular persons over their neighbors as by the gov- 
ernment itself. For instance, under the ancient despotic regimes, if a 
slave were inattentive, his master might no doubt have him maimed 
or put to death or flogged; but he had to consider he was damaging 
his own property. If a modern servant misconducts himself, say, by 
joining the CIO, he ean be turned out of his employment on the spot 
and another hired for the same wage, or less, as easily as you would 
eall a eab. 

It seems self evident therefore, that liberty may only be had by 
restricting liberty. That when the liberties of certain groups of in- 
dividuals interfere with the personal freedom and security of the ma- 
jority, it then becomes the essential function of government to curb 
those liberties which are proving a deteriment to the greatest num- 
ber. 

It is more poignantly necessary now than at any other time in 
the history of our country that we recognize these facts. If depres- 
sions continue and if we have not solved our urgent problems of 
food, clothing, and shelter we cannot expect the American people to 
retain faith in democratic processes. Although bred in the tradi- 
tions of democracy and liberty, if these forgotten men of the slums 
and alleys and tenant farms see that democracy brings with it only 
broken crusts and dirty hovels and that liberty itself means nothing 
more than the right to starve and suffer unmolested, then these people 
—though Americans and dear to every one of us—may be expected to 
behave much like the Russians, Italians or the Germans. 

Lenin and Trotzky swept to supremacy in Russia because they had 
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a philosophy which promised to the masses a greater share of the 
world’s goods. Hitler and Mussolini have made their phenomenal rise 
to power, not because of the intrinsic worth of fascism, but because 
they, like Lenin and Trotsky, have given the ragged man a hope. 
They have realized much more acutely than we that government can- 
not exist for long when ten millions of its citizens need food, clothing 
and shelter—when the growth of private power has come to a point 
‘where it becomes stronger than the democratic state itself.’’ 

It is high time that we Americans realized that our social structure 
is dangerously toppling because we have not taken it upon ourselves 
to look after the hungry man. The upper half have become so smugly 
complacent in their liberty that they have neglected the bottom half, 
and by that neglect have aroused a silent, but formidable, proletarian 
revolt, a revolt against our antiquated, idealistic conception of dem- 
ocracy, a revolt against the standard which permits captains of in- 
dustries to hide behind banners of liberty in their unholy crusade 
of oppression. 

We have only to look down across the tracks to see how many men 
American liberty has enslaved. We see there ten million jobless Lit- 
erally crying for bread. In our own dear southland, cotton rots in 
the fields unpicked. The tenant farmer, far removed from all hope 
and beauty in life, digs his fingers to the bone, if he’s lucky, for a 
biseuit a day. 


‘*Slave to the sheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 
What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, or the reddening of the rose? 
Thru this dread shape the suffering ages look ; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 
Thru this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 
Cries protest to the judges of the world, 
A protest that is also phophecy.’’ 


Ladies and gentlemen, under the stars and stripes which promise 
us ‘‘liberty’’ we have freedom that enslaves, happiness that starves, 
life that offers no beauty. In our passion for liberty we have for- 
gotten equality. 

Now we must act. 

But the danger even in our action we may go too far. Our task is 
to extend democracy, not to destroy it; our problem reform, yet 
in our reformation to retain those democratic ideals of law by dis- 
cussion, freedom of speech and press, and above all, rule of the bal- 
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lot, not by sword. In our passion to protect the poor, we cannot 
sanction Russia’s policy of killing the rich. Neither can we safely 
place our destinies in the palm of a dictator. 

We must proceed with caution, retaining those fundamental insti- 
tutions and concepts of democracy, yet so altering our term liberty 
to mean economic security as well as political freedom—to mean 
bread as well as law. 

If we fail this challenge, democracy is doomed. 

I shall never forget the incident which motivated this oration. 

I traveled with an old country doctor to a dingy little hut nine 
miles from Mullins, 8. C., where a wee lad of eight years, who had 
never known a moment of childhood happiness, lay dying of pellagra 
on a pile of straw. I stood by the stooped, care-worn mother of that 
child and heard her voice break in agony to sigh, ‘‘God, it is better 
if we all should die.’’ 

Our liberty has made these slaves. Our task, in democracy, is to 
break their shackles of economic bondage. 


a 


In the announcement of The National Extempore-Discussion Con- 
test on Inter-American Affairs sponsored by the Office of Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs appears the following endorsement 
by President Roosevelt. It is of special interest to Pi Kappa Delta, 
which, in its national contests, is engaging in kindred activities. 

I have long been keenly interested in public forums and 
round table discussion groups as democratic means of de- 
veloping popular understanding of pressing public¢ issues. 
Now, under the impact of the defense emergency, I am con- 
vineed that it is more important than ever that the people, 
and particularly the students in our colleges and universities, 
be encouraged freely to assemble to discuss our common prob- 
lems. Indeed, this is one of the freedoms that we are de- 
termined to defend. I am happy to endorse participation in 
the National Extempore-Discussion Contest as a program 
peculiarly adapted to the exercise of this liberty. 

(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROooseEvELr. 


Lc 


Following his graduation from Baker, Kansas Kappa, in 1885, 
Albert M. Lumpkin left an endowed fund to encourage oratory on 
the campus. The fund is now used to sponsor one outstanding debate 
each year. The second annual Lumpkin debate was held February 
18, with William Jewell furnishing the opposition. Max Thompson 
and John Phillips represented Baker.—The Baker Orange. 
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A Tribute to Oscar 


HAROLD VERNE MITCHELL 
President, Nebraska Eta 


R-- — 


To that low. base, not too intellectual class of human drift-wood 
which is capable of no sentiment, Oscar is nothing but an ordinary 
forty-nine cent metal knick-knack molded into a small swell-headed, 
cast-iron donkey. To that group of the intelligentsia—and we must 
pause here to define the term ‘‘intelligentsia’’ as meaning those who 
have absorbed more learning than they are capable of understanding 
—Osear is the perfect symbol of a college debater. They see him as 
a swell-headed little jack-ass who sits around all day long with his 
mouth wide open braying his brains out. 

However, there is a small select group who have a definite senti- 
mental attraction for Osear. That group, Chadron’s’ veteran de- 
baters, consider Oscar in the sense of a little god whom they have 
come to love so much that any of them would gladly give his life for 
the preservation of that little forty-nine cent piece of metal. 

Let us reminisce for a brief moment. Oscar was purchased by a 
past debate squad to carry shame into the very heart of the poorest 
debater of each tournament. He was bought with the same opinion of 
him then as the intelligentsia have of him now—a small, metal, bray- 
ing jack-ass. Yes, Oscar was the booby prize. It was every debater’s 
ambition to get rid of him. 

The little metal donkey was to be carried at all times by the 
ashamed ‘‘dim-wit’’ who was at that time Osear’s legal guardian. 
Osear was on display on the table at the restaurants; under the pil- 
low at night in the hotel room, and earried at all other times during 
the debate tournament. As far back as the tradition goes, the other 
debaters scoffed at the ‘‘thick-headed misfit’’ of whom at that defi- 
nite period in his history, Oscar was a symbol. 

It wasn’t until we thought we had permanently lost Oscar that we 
realized how ‘‘the little devil’’ had worked his way into our affee- 
tions. 

One early morning coming home from a trip, we stopped at a small 
cafe at Ogalalla for a eup of coffee to keep us awake. Oscar was 
given his customary place of dishonor on the table. About the time 
we reached Alliance, the debater in charge of him realized he had 
left Oscar on the table and walked out of the cafe without him. 

The trip was ruined. We were crushed. The tournament itself 
had been no great suecess, but to lose Oscar was to lose everything. 
Not one word was spoken during the rest of the trip home. The de- 
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bater who lost him felt worse about it than the rest of us did, but 
that didn’t make us feel any better. 

We made the individual who lost him write to the proprietors of the 
cafe and ask for him, but he received no reply. As he wasn’t intelli- 
gent enough to keep from losing him, neither was he intelligent 
enough to send return postage. ' 

Later, however, in the middle of the summer, our debate coach 
was driving through Ogalalla and he stopped to inquire about our 
little tradition-bound donkey. He was so overjoyed to find him that 
he could hardly think of anything else the rest of the way home. 

That coach left us that summer, and the last thing that he gave 
to me to keep until the new coach arrived was ‘‘The one thing I hate 
to break away from most’’—that little forty-nine cent cast-iron 
knick-knack. 

The debaters have finally become so attached to Oscar that he is 
no longer shunned as the symbol of disgraceful, braying ignorance. 
Although he still goes to that one debater who has the poorest record 
at each tournament, every old debater has at sometime or other ad- 
mitted that he would rather have Oscar than all the trophies in the 
tournament combined. 

We idolize him now. As the squads from other colleges have 
their individual traditions, we have ours. Never in Osear’s short 
life has a debater from another school been allowed to contaminate 
us by touching him. They can’t even breathe the same air that he 
does. 

Looking ahead into the future, when if by some queer quirk of fate 
I am allowed by the gods to come back to one of the annual debate 
tournaments as a guest, it won’t be to advise that year’s crop of de- 
baters, because who am | to advise? Nor will it be to relive their 
experiences, with them. I will only be an alumnus who may or may 
not be remembered as an early president of the chapter. Nor will I 
return to these halls to see the coach. Coaches come and go just as 
the students. 

No, I, as every other member who has at one time or another had 
the privilege to guard the most valuable tradition of the Chadron 
debaters, will come back once more to renew the friendship of a little 
forty-nine cent metal jack-ass named Osear. For it was Osear who 
taught me humbleness, and, as I hope it will teach those future debat- 
ers as it did me, how to accept the circumstances of victory and defeat, 
for they may someday have to become his legal guardian. I hope it 
will teach them to sympathize with the more unfortunate in each 
tournament—to teach them that it is really the more fortunate whom 
he really symbolizes by his forever sitting around braying about how 


good he is. 


From All Cornent 
Delegates are Cag 


President W. V. O'Connell, who will preside over t 
ings of the Fourteenth National Convention, April 


(Upper left) Virginia Sedgley and Elizabeth Ann Pa 
State Teachers, Virginia Alpha, starting for the 

tion. (Middle) Prof. Owen P. McElmeel, College @ 
Thomas, of St. Paul, in charge of local arrangements. 
is the man who has arranged most of the details for 
convention. (Lower) Reba June Long, Redlands, Calif 
Alpha, Miss Long has a long and impressive reco 
victories in junior college and senior college competiti0 
the Pacific coast. She has won honors in debate, ¢ 

pore, and oratory. 
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id E. Stassen, Governor of Minnesota and one of the 

blican national leaders, who will address the conven 

atthe banquet Friday evening, April 10. At the Uni 

y of Minnesota he was a member of the debate teams 

Awinner of the Pillsbury oratorical contest. He is a 

wl orator and the most appropriate speaker for the 
convention, 


tright) Phoebe Peterson, Seattle Pacific College, 
lent of Washington Beta, debater, honor student, and 
tof the provincial tournament last year. (Middle) 
N Anderson, president of Colorado Alpha, Colorado 
Many members are already with the colors. Mr. 
ton is a member of the R. O. T. C. He will go into 
* service as soon ag he finishes his college course in 
(Lower) John Rogers Walker and Bob Sneed, South 
ti College, Texas Alpha. This team has been winning 
honors in southern tournaments 
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President Linscheid Believes In Speech 


BEN L. MORRISON 
- * on 


The Eta chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at East Central State College, 
Ada, Oklahoma, can trace its development from the inspiration and 
guidance of one man, Dr. A. Linscheid, president of the college and 
himself an honorary member of Pi Kappa Delta. From his earliest 
years, Dr. Linscheid has taken an interest in public speaking. 

Dr. Linscheid received his B.S. degree 
at Fremont College in Nebraska in 1912, 
and his M.A. degree at the University 
of Oklahoma in 1920. He received a 
Ph.D. degree at Columbia in 1928, Aft- 
er teaching in the high schools of the 
state of Oklahoma beginning in 1903, he 
was elevated to the English professor- 
ship at Southeastern Normal at Durant, 
and served in that capacity from 1912 
to 1919. All through these years his 
interest in public speaking never waned. 
Ile was called upon to speak at various 
eivie and chureh functions and he came 
to be noted as a speaker of no little 
merit. In 1920 he was selected as presi- 
dent of what was then East Central 
State Teachers college at Ada and has 
served in that position for twenty-one 





PRESIDENT LINSCHEID years. 

When Dr. Linscheid took over the 
presidency at East Central State college, the speech department as 
such did not exist. Under his instigation and personal effort inter- 
est was aroused in the possibilities of speech at the college and in 1928, 
W. V. O’Connell, now national president of Pi Kappa Delta, was 
selected to organize the speech department. Mr. O’Connell immedi- 
ately began to set in motion the wheels of the department of speech 
which eventually brought national recognition to East Central State 
College debaters. 

After Mr. O’Connell’s resignation in 1935, Geneva George was 
chosen as acting professor of speech and served until 1987 when D. J. 
Nabors, present instructor, was appointed to head the speech depart- 
ment. 
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All during this time the guiding hand behind it all was that of 
the man who sat in the president’s chair and looked with benevolence 
upon his creation. Dr. Linscheid was by no means idle in the speech 
field himself, broadening his speech activities until he was accepting 
invitations to deliver lectures, addresses and religious talks before 
groups throughout the southwest. Today he is recognized as one of 
America’s better known speakers, recently appearing on a program 
which featured such men as Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam, New York 
City ; H. Roe Bartle, Kansas City ; and Leon C. Phillips, governor of 
the state of Oklahoma. 

Dr. Linscheid says, ‘‘It is my belief that public speaking has a 
practical and a cultural value. There is hardly a profession or a vo- 
cation in which the ability to state his thoughts or prove a theory 
is not an asset to the individual.’’ 





FORENSICS ARE BEING PUT TO USE 


We are aceustomed to think of intercollegiate forensics as a means 
of training and developing speaking ability and reasoning faculties. 
Today national agencies have combined an immediate practical end 
with this training objective. 

The National Extempore-Discussion Contest of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, a government agency, is conducting nationwide contests to fur- 
ther the study of Pan-American unity and understanding. These 
contests are under the direction of Prof. Alan Nichols of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. A number of Pi Kappa Delta people 
are associated with him, ineluding our national president W. V. 
O’Connell. Many Pi Kappa Delta colleges are participating in these 
contests. Those who survive the district and regional contests will 
participate in the final contest in Washington, D. C. It is planned to 
award the delegates who participate in the National Conference with 
a specially conducted tour of South America during the summer of 
1942. 

The American Economie Foundation through a series of radio 
debates on the question ‘‘Does youth have a fair opportunity under 
our American system of competitive enterprise?’’ seeks to bring 
before the American publie the essential facets in the field of eeonomie 
and social relationships. The final debate will be broadeast over the 
‘*Wake Up, America’’ program of NBC Blue network May 10, 1942. 
Cash prizes of $1,000 and $500 go to the winners. 








EDITOR’S PERSONAL PAGE 


Where inconsistencies cease from troubling and logic is at rest 


Are these words in your technical vocabulary ? 

Chirology, pronounced ki rol a ji, the study of the hand. John Bul- 
wer in 1644 published a book on public speaking with a section en- 
titled Chirologia, which contained descriptions of sixty-four ges- 
tures of the hand, each with its own technical name, such as ‘‘ As- 
severatione Deu Attestor.’’ 

Chironomy, pronounced ki ron o mi, art of moving the hands in ora- 
tory or pantomime, gesture. Chirinomia, another section of Bul- 
wer’s book, gave forty-nine canons of the gestures of the hand. 

Dactylogia and Indigitatio, divisions of the subjects listed above, sup- 
plied twenty-five and thirty additional analyses and canons for 
gesturing or communicating with the fingers. 


os 


If there’s no hell, as some folks preach, 
Where will we send the lad most subtle 
Who fills up what he calls rebuttal 

With ‘‘as I proved in my first speech’’? 


ow 


.** Then a number of people came to lunch, among them Dr. 
John Studebaker, commissioner of education. He has such as ex- 
tended program for forums all over the country that I wanted to dis- 
cuss With him the possibilities which lie ahead in education through 
forum groups in matters relating to civilian defense.’’ From ‘‘My 
Day.’’ by Eleanor Roosevelt, Rocky Mountain News, December 30, 
1941. 


ows 


Without free speech no search for truth is possible; without free 
speech no discovery of truth is useful; without free speech progress 
is checked and the nations no longer march forward toward the nobler 
life which the future holds for every man. Better a thousandfold 
abuse of free speech than denial of free speech. The abuse dies in 
a day, but the denial slays the life of the people, and entombs the 
hope of the raece.—Charles Bradlaugh. 
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SERIES 27 MARCH, 1942 NO. 3 


Come to Minneapolis April 6-10 for the Fourteenth National Bien 
nial Convention of Pi Kappa Delta. 

Come, for President Roosevelt, the commander-in-chief of our army 
and navy, has endorsed even during the defense emergeney such gath- 
erings and contests as ours, which seek to understand and interpret 
present events and prepare for the future. 

Come, because for most of you plans had been made long before 
Pearl Harbor and the war. Budgets had been set up and the year’s 
forensic plans formulated before the Japanese attack. Many chapters 
began two years ago to prepare for this convention. Not everything 
will be junked for the war. There will be athletie contests, lectures, 
musical programs, and many other cultural and worthwhile activities 
designed to preserve civilian morale and condition us for the hard 
days ahead. Those who are familiar with the high plane of Pi Kappa 
Delta activities will not find them difficult to justify. 

Come to learn and to serve. Come prepared to contribute your 
honest thought and earnest hope about the freedoms for which we 
are fighting and the world we hope to build. Come to help us plan 
a nobler future. 

Come to light a toreh at the altar of inspiration around whieh 
gather five hundred earnest American youth. Come to carry back 
a light which shall be as a guide to those less well informed and less 
inspired. 

Come because Pi Kappa Delta is wholly an American college insti- 
tution which served during the last war. Many of its members are 
now serving the colors and others are preparing to go. 
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ROLLER SKATES FOR EMERGENCY 


Equipped with five re-treaded tires, five pairs of roller skates 
(strictly for emergeney purposes), and plenty of information on two 
different debate questions, four veteran debaters and their coach will 
leave Montevallo on March 20 on a tour which will not end until April 
19. The trip will take them through sixteen states and will cover 
some six thousand miles. 
Traveling west as far as 
the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, the lucky group 
(how are the tires holding 
out?) then travels north as 
far as Denver, Colorado, 
east again to Lincoln, Neb- 
raska, north to Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, for a week 
of tournament competition 
at the Pi Kappa Delta Na- 

ALABAMA COLLEGE DEBATE TEAM tional, and then will begin 
lot to nhebt, Pong Kink, Marjorie Sith, Sarah its trek southward with 
J. H. Henning, debate coach. three-day stop-over in Chi- 

cago. 

Those making the trip are Sarah Peck Weaver, senior; three jun- 
iors—Peggy Kirk, Marjorie Stith and Sarah Rumbley, and their 
coach, J. H. Henning. 

These girls from the Deep South have scheduled debates with seven- 
teen colleges and universities en route—one or more in each of the 
sixteen states included in their extensive itinerary. <A five-day tour 
of the Grand Canyon and surrounding territory has been included 
in the plans. 

Each of the four debaters has been on the Alabama College varsity 
team since her freshman year, and is a veteran of tournament compe- 
tition and debating. Miss Weaver, who is president of the Alabama 
Beta Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta and holds the degree of Special Dis- 
tinction in that organization, is also a member of Lambda Sigma Pi 
and Omicron Nu. She has been president of her class and last year 
was vice-president of the Student Government Association. Miss 
Rumbley, in addition to her Pi Kappa Delta membership, also belongs 
to Zeta Phi Eta, and has for three years been chosen for the beauty 
section of the college year book. Miss Stith and Miss Kirk have held 
major offices in the Student Government and the latter is also a mem- 
ber of Kappa Mu Epsilon and Alpha Lambda Delta. 
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The Great Plains 


Playing host to 165 debaters from 22 Nebraska and Iowa high 
schools, Nebraska Wesleyan’s varsity debaters staged the state’s larg- 
| est high school forensic tournament this year. Final results after six 


News and Notes From the Provinces 


rounds of debate Friday and Saturday placed Omaha Central and 
Lineoln Central in an unbreakable tie for first place, with Beatrice 
a close third. 
Dayton E. Heckman writes that the University of Omaha will be 
represented in men’s debate and women’s debate at the Minneapolis 
tournament. 


Hastings College was represented at the Denver Speech Tourna- 
ment, February 12-14, by four speakers, Tom Hendrix, Virgil John- 
son, Marko Haggard, and Bob Johnston. All speakers rated excellent 


in both debate and discussion. Marko Haggard was one of the speak- 
ers who rated superior in situational oratory. 


Dr. J. W. Creighton, President of Hastings College, was a guest 
speaker at the Denver Speech Tournament on February 14. 


Ben Rogge, ex-president of the Nebraska Delta Chapter, °39-’40, 
has recently been enlisted in the Air Foree of the United States 
Army. Ben joins his successor to the presidency of the Hastings 
Chapter, Don Marsh, ’40-’41, who has been in the army since last 
\ summer. To our knowledge Ben and Don are the first Hastings mem- 
bers of Pi Kappa Delta to see active duty with the United States de- 

fense forces. 


Nebraska Gamma Chapter at Doane sponsored its Sixth Annual 
High School Invitational Debate Tournament, February 13 and 14. 
Sixteen high schools and preparatory schools in Nebraska were rep- 
resented by 32 debate teams, 14 extemporaneous speakers, and 12 
original orators. Six rounds of preliminary debate were run off Fri- 
day and Saturday morning, preliminary contests in extemp. and ora- 
tory were held late Friday afternoon, final contests came that eve- 
ning. Altogether 109 debates were held, of which 102 were chair- 
maned by students of the college; one hundred fifteen judges were 
used in these debates, of whom 95 were students. 


Doane College sent a men’s debate team and an extempore speaker 
to the Mid-West Debate Tournament sponsored by the University of 
Oklahoma, February 20-21. 
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The Missouri 


William Jewell will be represented at Minneapolis in debating by 
Charles J. Smith and Harry Grassick, and in oratory by Carl Kenagy, 
Jr. 

Culver-Stockton will be represented by a men’s team and a member 
of the Student Senate. 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers College at Cape Girardeau will 
be represented at the national by past-President Rose, Mrs. Rose, and 
five contestants. 

John Randolph writes that in spite of tire rationing, Missouri Cen- 
tral hopes to be represented by Robert Wieman and Merrill Tomlin 
in men’s debate, Faye Warden and Jeanie MeCampbell in women’s 
debate, Betty Milburn in oratory and extemp., and, of course, Coach 
Randolph. 

Past-Governor Cunera Van Emmerik, her colleague, Miss Dickey, 
and eight students will make the trip from lowa Central at Pella to 
Minneapolis. 


The Pacific 


The College of Idaho expects to be represented at the National by 
Bake Young, Teasley Montgomery, Harley Barnhart, and Charles 
Grimes in men’s debate, and Grace Shockey and Lucille Walker in 
women’s debate. College of Idaho teams have won 36 out of 50 de- 
cision debates so far this year. 

R. D. Mahaffey sends the following note from Linfield: “We are 
planning on Minneapolis with at least the coach and two students. 
At present our plan is tentatively drawn up to take in the Southern 
Association Tournament in Atlanta, Georgia, March 24 and 25; then 
swing up the coast. Whether this will work out depends upon stu- 
dent body finances. We have two other tournaments booked in case 
this plan does not work out, so that we expect to come into Minneapo- 
lis with full steam. Our college tournament starts the 19th, and we 
are fortunate in having Professor Paget and a team from North Caro- 
lina State registered. We are expecting a big crowd with lots of com- 
petition. We just got through with our high school tournament and 
had 25 schools in attendance. I guess debate isn’t dead after all.’’ 

Seattle Pacific guarantees its appearance at Minneapolis with the 
following story: Pi Kappa Delta Receives $170.71. Last night at 
the dinner in McKinley Social Hall, Phoebe Peterson, Pi Kappa Delta 
president, received for the speech society a check for $170.71. This 
money was paid to Pi Kappa Delta by the Federal Insuranee Com- 
pany for the opportunity to show to the 200 guests the company’s 
55-minute moving picture, which gave the story of their type of in- 
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surance. Proceeds of the dinner make possible the representation of 
Seattle Pacifie’s Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at the National Tourna- 
ment in Minneapolis. There S. P. C. debaters for the first time will 
compete for national honors. Guests paid nothing for the dinner, but 
all expenses were met by the local speech chapter. Committee mem- 
bers who assisted Phoebe in making arrangements for the dinner were 
Elsie Somerton, John Wachsmith, Elmer Parsons, Jim Innes, Clark 
Robb, Joel Rennels and Paul Rosser, last year’s forensic director. 
Directing the preparation of the meal were Sharon Smith and Bar- 
bara Rabb. 


The College of the Pacific will send a men’s and women’s team to 
the national tournament. They will participate in a series of debates 
on the way; one of their stops will be for the annual Conference of 
the Pacifie Forensic League. 


Ed Betz and his students recently published a bulletin of forensic 
activities of the Pacifie Student Association. 


Upper Mississippi 


The Minnesota Beta chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at St. Olaf College 
is planning on sending ten student participants to the national tour- 
nament in Minneapolis, April 5-10. This group will inelude debaters, 
orators, extemp. speakers, and representatives to the Student Con- 
gress. 

The St. Olaf squad traveled to the ninth Red River Valley tourna- 
ment at Concordia College, February 5-7. They compiled a record of 
17 wins in debate against 7 losses, first place in men’s extemp. speak- 
ing. first place in radio speech for men. They also had contestants in 
the final rounds of men’s and women’s oratory. 


St. Olaf College will have representatives in both men’s and wom- 
en’s oratory at the Minnesota Oratorical Contest to be held at Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College on February 19. 

The next big event on St. Olaf’s debate calendar will be the North- 
west Debate Tournament, sponsored by the Colleges of St. Thomas 
and St. Catherine in St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The Lakes 


Hope College, Holland, Michigan, is having a busy year. February 
debate tournaments include the men’s state contest at East Lansing 
on February 14 and the women’s state contest at Albion on the fol- 
lowing week-end. Both men and women will enter the two-day tour- 
nament at Manchester, Indiana, the last week-end of the month. 
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Plans for the state oratory contest will get under way immediately 
following exam week. Blase Levai and Nola Nies, the local entrants, 
are polishing their orations for delivery in competition with other 
Michigan colleges. The contest will be held in connection with the 
Third Annual Hope College Forensic day. Prof. William Schrier and 
Pi Kappa Delta are working together in staging this highlight of the 
forensic calendar. Schrier writes that the chapter will be represented 
at Minneapolis in men’s debate, men’s oratory, men’s extemp., wom- 
en’s oratory, and women’s extemp. 


A later note from Mr. Schrier states that Hope College won the 
championship in debate of the M. I. 8. L. at East Lansing on Febru- 
ary 14. 


John B. Stetson University must forego the trip north, but the 
chapter is planning instead to spend a day debating its neighbor 
chapter at Rollins, participate in at least the district tourney of the 
National Extempore-Discussion Tournament, and get as far afield as 
Atlanta, where the Southern Association of Teachers of Speech hold 


forth. 


Lower Mississippi 


C. A. True writes from Texas Christian as follows: **The T. C. U. 
debate squad has lost two of its members to the armed forces of the 
nation: Mr. W. R. Rucker who won the senior men’s debate with 
Arthur Norred at the Province meet last March, and who more re- 
cently won first in senior men’s debate at the Baylor tournament. 
Rucker is at Camp Barkley, Texas. Jo Thompson is the other mem- 
ber who has joined the army. Another member, Johnny Pickering 
has quit school to take a defense job. Despite the above Zeta Chapter 
will engage in at least three more tournaments prior to the national 
meet and will have members at Minneapolis. The Spring trip which 
had been planned through the southern states and northward to 
Minneapolis has been cancelled by the administration as a result of 
tire shortages, priorities, ete.’’ 

Earl Huffor of Sam Houston State Teachers College is organizing 
a bus trip for the Texas delegation. Earl expects to have a men’s 
debate team. 

Louisiana Alpha, Louisiana College, plans to send the following 
people to Minneapolis: Joe Smith, Lewis White, and Beverley Tin- 
nin, in men’s debate, Wilmer Fields in oratory, Joe Smith in extem- 
pore speaking, and Ray Cumbee to the Student Council. 

Roy D. Murphy plans to take a complete representation by rail 
from Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
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WHO GETS THE CAR SATURDAY NIGHT?—ASKS DAD 


got one. But it is all his fault in the first place. He is the father of 
the three rapid-talking debaters, Faythe, Bill, and Janet. 

Faythe, who is a senior 
taking a teachers course, 
seems to set the pace for 
her vounger brother and 
sister. She started her 
long, long list of victories 
while in the Aberdeen high 
school. Her final aceom- 
plishment there was the re- 
ceiving of the Fletcher 
medal for debate work. 
Her victories at Northern 
State Teachers, South Da- 
kota Zeta, are numerous, 
\ but to hit the highlights of 
her wins as a freshman, 


Looking for an argument? Brice C. Mantel did and he certainly 
‘ 





THE MANTEL FAMILY 
sill, Faythe, Dad, and Janet 


she was in the finals of the Red River Valley debate tournament, won 
second in discussion, third in extemporaneous in the state contest, and 
third in the Sioux Provinee Pi Kappa Delta Tourney. As a sopho- 
more she won second in the South Dakota Women’s debate tourna- 
ment, and first as an individual debater. Last year she placed first 
as an extemporaneous arguer and won the Sioux Provinee tourna- 
ment. 

Bill, a sophomore, also got his start in high school as a debater. 
For Northern he was a representative at Huron last year, at Rapid 
‘ City, and at the Dakota Wesleyan junior college tournament. 

Janet, a freshman at N. S. T. C. this year, excels in oratory. In 
high school she was first in the South Dakota individual tournament, 
second twice in the district tournaments, and first in the Webster 
tournament. She is taking a pre-nursing course. 

Brice Mantel got his experience debating for Mt. Sterling, Ohio, 
high school team. 

‘*Now all he does is debate with us kids,”’ affirms Faythe. 


a 





Thirty high schools entered teams in the tournament sponsored by 
Augustana, Illinois Xi, Febraury 6-7.—The Augustana Observer. 


Dr. F. H. Rose and four of his girls participated in the Illinois 
Normal tournament January 9-10.—The Capaha Arrow. 
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Vera Harvey, Virginia Crawford, Betty Lou Sitz, and Clara Jo 
Hopkins, Nebraska Wesleyan, formed the only teams to go through 
the University of South Dakota’s Women’s tournament undefeated 
January 16-17. They were also designated the outstanding individual 
debaters of the tournament. Miss Crawford also won the oratorical 
contest. Sixteen teams competed.—The Wesleyan. 

Betty Skogberg, Augustana, Illinois Xi, won the women’s state ora- 
torical contest February 20-21; and Dan Davis placed second in the 
men’s. Miss Skogberg spoke on ‘‘A Bodily Crisis.’’ ‘‘ All out for 
Speech’’ was the title of Davis’ oration.—The Augustana Observer. 

John Rogers Walker and Bob Sneed, Southwestern, Texas Alpha, 
placed second in men’s debate at the Mid-South debate tournament 
at Arkadelphia, Arkansas, January 16-17. They lost only to the 
Durant Teachers, Oklahoma.—The Megaphone. 

Isabelle Shannon, a freshman, won the Lincoln oratorical contest 
at Northern Teachers, South Dakota Zeta. ‘‘There is Yet a War to 
be Won’’ was the title of her oration. She will represent the college 
in the state meet.—The Exponent. 

Coach J. D. Nabors of East Central, Oklahoma Eta, took seven 
teams to the Middle West tournament sponsored by the University of 
Oklahoma February 20-21.—The East Central Journal. 

Mike Milich, Illinois Wesleyan, won the men’s state oratorical con- 
test at Eeastern State Teachers February 20-21. Dorothy Mae Wil- 
son wo nthird in the women’s contest.—The Argus. 

Central, lowa Beta, held a debate tournament February 14. Twen- 
ty teams from Iowa colleges competed, with two Iowa Wesleyan teams 
going through undefeated.—The Central Ray. 

The engineers of the University of Dayton and Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute debated the labor question before the Tech Engi- 
neering Society February 27.—The Tech Oracle. 

Wesleyan, West Virginia Alpha, and West Liberty have scheduled 
a radio debate on the labor question over station WWVA for March 
14.—The Wesleyan Pharos. 

Laurent Bernhardt, North Central, Illinois lota, placed second in 
the men’s division of the state Extempore Contest February 20-21— 
The College Chronicle. 

Wesleyan, West Virginia Alpha, debated the labor situation and the 
Roosevelt-Churchill charter with Glenville Teachers.—The Wesleyan 
Pharos. 

Sixteen Polytechnic, Tennessee Delta, speakers participated in the 
state contest at Cumberland University, February 26-8.—The Tech 
Oracle. 
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Augustana College Wins Men’s Debate at Concordia Tournament 


colleges in six states when the Red River Valley Forensic tournament 
was held there Feb. 5-7. Immediately after the tournament Rev. 
W. F. Sehmidt, director, left for Youngstown, Ohio, where he has 
accepted a pastorate. 

} Victorious in the men’s division in debate was the Augustana col- 
lege team, South Dakota Eta, consisting of James MeBath and Don- 
ald Grose. 

In women’s debate Concordia college tied for first with the two 
teams from River Falls, Wisconsin Delta. Highest scoring women de- 
baters were Jean Ahlness, Corneordia; Delores Kramachuster, River 
Falls, and Katherine Lynch, River Falls. 

Other winners in the meet were Rebecca Johnson, Concordia, first 
in women’s oratory ; James Sullivan, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, men’s oratory ; Robert Forsythe, St. Olaf, men’s extemporaneous 
speech; Avis Bedde, Augsburg, women’s extemporaneous speech ; 
Gregory Perizzo, St. John’s, men’s extemporaneous argument; Lois 


Webb, River Falls, women’s extemporaneous argument. 


| Concordia college, Minnesota Zeta, was host to approximately 28 


Dr. Frederick D. Lemke, 
dean of Heidelberg Col- 
lege, took the first two 
years of his college work 
there in 1922-24. During 
these years he won the 
Reiter freshman extempore 
contest and was a member 





of the college debate team Lois Webb, Irene Raawe, Katherine Lynch, and 
both vears He was initi- Dolores Kramschuster, River Falls Teachers, 

7 . Wisconsin Delta. Undefeated winners in the Red 
ated into Ohio Beta chap- 


ter.—The Kilikilik. 


River Valley debate tournament 


The University of Wisconsin, Augustana, Oshkosh Teachers, and 
North Central, tied for first place among the twenty-four colleges and 
universities competing at the Whitewater, Wisconsin, tournament 
February 13-14.—The College Chronicle. 

For the third year Don Kleckner won the Herbster Oratorical con- 
test at Heidelberg, Ohio Beta. He spoke on ‘‘ Whither Bound, Amer- 
ica?’’ He will represent Heidelberg in the state contest.—The 
Kilikilik. 

Ten high school teams participated in the tenth annual Luther 
College high school tournament January 30.—College Chips. 
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Augustana, Illinois Xi, coached by Prof. Martin Holeomb of the 
National Council, and represented by Bob Carlson and Harold Brack, 
for the third consecutive year, won the men’s debate tournament at 
the debate meeting at Normal University, Illinois Eta, January 9-10. 
More than two hundred debaters and their coaches from Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Missouri, were in attendanee. Coe, Iowa 
Theta, won the women’s tournament. Both the labor and the Atlantic 
charter questions were used. Some of the tournaments were run on 
the rating system vith no announced decisions. President W. V. 
O’Connell of Pi Kappa Delta presided at the tenth annual banquet. 

The sixth annual speech tournament for junior colleges sponsored 
by Stockton Junior College of the University of the Pacifie Febru- 
ary 13-14, was attended by practically all junior colleges along the 
Pacific. Awards were in keeping with the national emergency and 
victory themes. Individual awards consisted of defense stamps. 
Eleanor Powell of Stockton won the women’s sweepstake. Bakers- 
field won the college sweepstakes with Stockton second.—Pacific 
Weekly. 

The Thirteenth Savage Forensic, directed by Prof. T. A. Houston, 
was held at Southeastern State College, Oklahoma Theta, February 
26-8. There were entries from Ohio, Kansas, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Iowa, South Dakota, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Georgia, North Car- 
olina, and Oklahoma.—The Southeastern. 

Philip Kaye of South Dakota Alpha at Wesleyan will be one of 
the two speakers to represent South Dakota in the regional extempore 
discussion on Pan-American affairs. He won second place in the 
state contest. The regional contest will be held in Iowa the first week 
of April.—Phreno Cosmian. 


Richard Bengea and Marjorie Sando, both of Gustavus Adolphus, 
Minnesota Gamma, won the men’s and women’s state oratorical con- 
tests in Minnesota. Elizabeth Fulton of Macalester won second for 
the second time.—The Mac Weekly. 

Scotty Nobles and Earl Engles, Oklahoma Theta, Southeastern 
Teachers, won first in the senior division of the men’s debate tourna- 
ment at the Midwest tournament at the University of Oklahoma, 
February 21.—The Southeastern, 

North Texas State Teachers won the Baylor University tournament 
January 16-17. East Central Teachers, Oklahoma Eta, placed second. 
Rankings were placed on wins and the number of speakers competing. 

The Rast Central Journal. 

Chadron, Nebraska Eta, sent six speakers to the Rocky Mountain 
Speech Conference conducted by the University of Denver, Febru- 
ary 12-14.--The Eagle. 
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| Book Reviews 
ow 

Debate and Discussion: A Syllabus and Workbook. Carle B. 
Spotts, Boston. Expression Company. 1941. Pp. 250. 

On the theory that debate by nature is especially adapted to study 
through the use of a syllabus and woorkbook, Dr. Spotts has worked 
out an original and appealing text. Each chapter follows a novel plan, 

presenting study question, general bibliographical references, special 
references, and problems and exercises. While the essential textbook 
material is presented, the treatment is kept in the workbook style 
with space for writing in answers and working out exercises. 

| In some places the workbook is open to the usual charges of over 
simplification, but it is very well done for those who prefer this 
method of handling the study of debate. 


Federal Regulation of Labor Unions. J. V. Garland. The Refer- 
ence Shelf, vol. 15, no. 3. New York. The H. W. Wilson Company. 
1941. Pp. 286. $1.25. 

Universal Military Service. Robert E. Summers and Harrison B. 
Summers. The Reference Shelf, vol. 15, no. 2. New York. The H. 
W. Wilson Company. 1941. Pp. 280. $1.25. 

Federal Aid and Education. Julia E. Johnsen. The Reference 
Shelf, vol. 15, no. 10. New York. The H. W. Wilson Company. 1941. 
Pp. 286. $1.25. 

Experienced students already acquainted with The Reference Shelf 
series only need to know that these new volumes on current topics 
are available. Those who have not yet learned to use The Reference 
Shelf as the first aid in beginning the study of an important question 
have wasted much time and missed one of the most useful publications 
in its field. 


Representative American Speeches; 1940-1941. A. Craig Baird. 
The Reference Shelf, vol. 15, no. 1. New York. The H. W. Wilson 
Company. 1941. Pp. 315, $1.25. 

Professor Baird is performing a useful service to his generation 
in collecting and presenting his annual volumes of representative 
American speeches, of which this is the fourth. No student or teacher 
of speech can afford to let these volumes pass without careful study. 

While he is frank to admit that he knows of no better collection, the 
reviewer must admit that he is disappointed in the present volume. 
In making such a collection there is always present a temptation to 
select great names rather than great speeches. It is to this tempta 
tion that the compiler has sueeumbed. It was more as though Pro 
Baird assumed that the official utterance of a man of 


fessor had 
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important rank was great oratory. All these addresses are fine ex- 
amples and well organized, but they often fail to grip. History has 
already disproved some of the assertions upon which Lindbergh built 
his arguments. Willkie devalued his own acceptance speech by his 
admission that he was not always sincere and did not always mean 
what he said in his campaign oratory. Some of President Roosevelt’s 
addresses are important because of his official position, but they are 
the official and routine work of his office more than representative 
speeches. When some of our news commentators first began to apply 
the varied rhythms of college oratory to their daily broadcasts, many 
people thought they were hearing great oratory. After listening to 
them day after day, we know that it takes more than a sepulchral 
tone and a few literary allusions to rise from the commonplace to 
the sublime. 

Of course Professor Baird has been careful to prepare a way of 
escape by stating that these addresses are recommended as representa- 
tive and not as necessarily ‘‘the best.’’ But in the next sentence he 
adds that he “has, however, consulted several scores of colleagues 
and has examined hundreds of speeches.’’ What does ‘‘representa- 
tive’’ mean but ‘‘good?’’ After reading the volume one is foreed 
to the conclusion that a present-day American must be a president, 
an ex-president, the unsuccessful candidate for the presidency, presi- 
dent of a labor union, or a news commentator to be ‘‘representative’”’ 
enough as a speaker to make the grade. This is an unconscious com- 
pliment to the orator. It assumes that all who reach positions of 
honor are great orators, a natural inference for a teacher of speech. 

The introduction expresses gracious thanks for the assistance of 
Elaine Pagel of Ohio University. Miss Pagel began her speech work 
at Sioux Falls College and was a member of the South Dakota Epsi- 
lon chapter. 

Language Habits in Human Affairs. Irving J. Lee. New York. 
Harper & Brothers Publishers. 1941. Pp. 278. $1.25. 

Semantics has arrived in the field of speech. The work of Kor- 
zybski, Ogdon, and Richards has had a perceptible impact on many 
lines of thought and teaching. It was inevitable that it should ap- 
pear in speech. Professor Lee, who has written and worked from 
the semantics approach, was the logical one to write the book. This 
is not the traditional text with a few new illustrations. It is new 
and original in approach, concept, emphasis, and content. The con- 
scientious teacher must make himself familiar with ‘‘map’’ and ‘*‘ter- 
ritory,’’ with ‘‘time-binding,’’ ‘‘abstraction,’’ ‘‘non-allness,’’ and the 


other concepts which semantics is contributing to our processes of 
communication. The volume fits the hand as the contents appeal to 
the alert mind. It takes the student a step forward. 





